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controversial by claiming, on the basis of an analysis of Krishna myths, that the Hare Krishna 
religion is a sensate religidn that attracts the type of person found in the Organization. Those 
who have less faith in the permanence of personality types, and more faith in the importance 
of situational impacts, will take issue with this direction of the volume. However, the thrust of 
the analysis is in agreement with others' somewhat different approach to this issue, which 
talks about the experiential emphasis in the theologies of new religions. Whether that 
emphasis derives from the personalities of the converts, or from the group's theology, or 
some interaction, remains to be proven. 

The work does have its problems, many of which are acknowledged by the authors. It has a 
relatively small number of respondents, and does not have control groups. The lack of a 
control group is significant, since this detracts from any conclusions that the authors might 
want to draw about why certain types of persons are attracted to the group. The authors might 
also have used instruments applied in the field on other groups for comparison. This would 
have complemented their efforts. 

The book itself has some problems. I was disturbed to find no identification of the authors 
in the book, making it difficult for others in the field to contact them. I also would wish that 
the Edwin Meilen Press would Start including indexes in its books. It would make them 
appear more scholarly, and would also make them more useful to scholars. 

Review of Religious Research, Vol. 29, No. 3 (Maren, 1988) 
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This book is a welcome addition to the several edited collections of sociological papers 
focusing on religion and politics in the United States that have appeared since the election of 
Ronald Reagan to the presidency in 1980. Unlike the other collections, a section on "liberal" 
issues is included in the book, thus providing the reader with a handy guide to the spectrum 
of opinion and debate that implicates religion and is salient in the contemporary American 
political arena. 

The book is not aimed at the specialist but at a wider, more general audience and would 
clearly be useful in undergraduate courses or study groups. Several chapters include non- 
technical summaries of previously published research. 

Paul W. Weber leads off and argues for the legitimaey of religious activism in the political 
arena on the grounds that the nonestablishment clause of the Constitution was never intended 
to limit access to normal politics by those with religious motivations or goals. The argument 
relies heavily on James Madison's contributions to The Federalist. Two more essays com- 
plete the introduetory "Background" section: Johnson and Tamney report and reflect on data 
describing the relationship between Middletown clergypersons, political and religious atti- 
tudes, and various public issues, e.g., the nuclear freeze, school prayer amendment, etc. 
Richard Pierard provides a succinet description of the political involvements of evangelicals 
since, essentially, the public degradation of fundamentalism in the mid- 1920s. Those not 
familiär with Pierard's previously published work on the Richard Nixon-Billy Graham 
connection will be titillated. 

The second section of the book is entitled "The Christian Right" and contains six papers. 
Merle Strege traces the roots of the Falwellian jeremiad to a Puritan source. Michael 
Johnston chronicles the rise of the New Christian Right and argues that it is no longer 
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governed by a logic of political "insurgency," having become institutionalized as an interest 
group in the political order. Donald Tomaskovic-Devery expounds the view that NCR 
"beliefs and energy have been co-opted and diverted by economic elites who favor recapital- 
ization policies." Tamney points out that pro- and anti-abortion attitudes have various 
sources, and that simple coalitions on either side of the issue are highly unlikely. Johnson 
reviews the Ball State presidential election studies previously published by himself and 
Tamney. Among other things, he concludes that an important source of "both a Christian 
Right orientation and cultural fundamentalism is authoritarianism." John Cranor's fascinat- 
ing paper on "Jews, Blacks, and the Democrats: 1984" completes "The Christian Right" 
section. He convincingly documents the point that both Jews and Blacks supported Mondale 
in a "lopsided losing effort," suggesting, really, that Mondale was a much more clever 
politician than many of us thought at the time. 

Six papers in the third and final section of the book address the topic of "Religion and 
Liberal Issues." The section is headed by reprinted selections from the Princeton Declara- 
tion generated in 1979 by the Third Assembly of the World Conference on Religion and 
Peace. There is a strong emphasis on the link between global economic justice and peace. 
Next follows James Davidson's perceptive analysis of why local churches are reticent to 
involve themselves in economic and social justice programs. Ronald Libby's article (re- 
printed from Foreign Policy) describes the historic ties between the U.S. Catholic Church 
and Central America. Those ties, coupled with the church' s firm commitment to an improve- 
ment in the lot of the poor, imply a clear collision course with the Reagan administration. 
Bruce van Voorst (in a reprint from Foreign Affairs, 1983) summarizes the involvement of 
mainline American denominations, and especially the American Bishops, in the nuclear 
deterrence debates of recent years. Written before the announcement of the Strategie Defense 
Initiative ("Star Wars"), it leads one to surmise that the Reagan administration may not have 
had only the Soviets in mind when it concocted Star Wars, since the American Bishops had 
already successfiilly raised serious questions about the strategy of deterrence. In the next 
chapter Johnson reviews the literature on the sources of black activism and concludes that 
church-like (as opposed to sect-like) black denominations have made a contribution to the 
fight for civil rights. Finally, Julia Benton Mitchell argues that feminist theologians, despite a 
common liberationist perspective, have been slow to integrate specific political concerns into 
their work— ERA, ecology, and peace. 

This book is a welcome addition to a growing literature on religion and politics in 
contemporary America. One, of course, always has a quibble or two. One ofmine is Stephen 
Johnson 's insistence that authoritarianism is a major factor behind support for the Moral 
Majority, a conclusion he reaches on the basis of his analysis of data from a Ball State 
presidential election survey. The two items (additively combined, presumably) that measure 
authoritarianism are: "Every person should have complete faith in some supernatural power 
whose decisions are obeyed without question," and "Obedience and respect for authority are 
the most important virtues children should learn. " I do not quarrel with Johnson's findings 
but with his insistence that those items adequately tap an "authoritarian personality" dimen- 
sion. It seems to me that both items do tap elements of neo-fundamentalist ideology. But 
would they sueeeed in classifying a rigid left-winger as authoritarian? Obviously not. That 
seems a bit dishonest. Some who favor Moral Majority politics are, no doubt, authoritarian. 
By the same token, some who oppose Moral Majority politics are, no doubt, authoritarian, 
too. (I am personally acquainted with some brilliant but very unbending Marxists.) Any 
scale purporting to measure authoritarianism should classify authoritarians on the right and 
authoritarians on the left as authoritarian. 
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